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THE ATELIER 



PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 



X— LAN DSC APE. (Continued.) 

S a rule, the stumps or trunks of 
trees, and the branches, are paint- 
ed in browns. Beyond a light 
wash on the larger places, do not 
finish the trunks or branches until 
the paper is quite dry ; if you do 
the color will run into the greens 
and disappear. Burnt Sienna is 
very useful for upper branches or 
twigs. If these are made too blue, as some really look, 
your picture will lose in that warmth of tone that is so 




grays and browns, touch them up sharply in the shadows, 
and thus give point and strength to the work. 

If you paint a stretch of water, it should be very sim- 
ple at first — no stones in it, and few reflections. Use the 
grays again for the main body, with a good deal more 
blue than the other colors in the composition. If the 
blue of the sky is very much reflected in it, use the same 
colors you used for the sky, toned down toward e the 
shore by the tints of bank or foliage reflected there- 
in. Use more water on the brush when painting 
these reflections, beginning at the shore-line, and 
allowing the color to fade into the blue or gray of the 
water. 

Aim at mellowness in all the tints rather than sharp- 
ness ; hang the picture on your wall where you can see 



say, at least to yourself, " I have a picture all my own I" 
and that is a delight. 

The first studies made from nature should be of the 
simplest character. Fix it in your mind from the outset 
that you are not going to make a picture. You are not 
even intending to put earth and sky together. Learn to 
paint each separately before putting them together; or, 
rather, practice a good deal on each before doing so. 
And as objects on the earth as a rule are easier to paint 
than clouds, begin with them first. Is there not a bit 
of grass with a small bush or lily plant or a few rough 
stones in your near vicinity ? Try these ; you need not 
attempt a sky. If the white paper seems glaring, and 
you want to harmonize the whole, take a little yellow 
ochre, any of the blues, and brown madder, and wash 




MARECHAL NIEL ROSES. FOR A DESSERT PLATE. THE THIRD OF A SERIES BY I. B. S. N. 

(for directions for treatment, see page 97.) 



pleasing. Few persons are attracted by a cold painting 
of any kind. 

In the foreground some detail is allowable, on the 
grasses or low bushes or stones. Paint the stones in 



it for a few days. It will look better to you in-doors. 
After you have forgotten the uncertainties and discour- 
agements attending the work, you will begin to see its 
excellences ; indeed, you will feel quite proud of it, and 



over the upper part of the paper. Let it be a thin 
wash. This of course after the outline of the drawing 
has been made in pencil. 

Always begin, either with pencil or color, with the ob- 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



ject nearest the top of the paper, and in this case, with 
the paper partially damp, the first tint of the first object 
begun upon will blend insensibly, without leaving a 
harsh edge. This is a most important rule, and to be 
kept constantly in mind. There is beauty in crispness 
in some parts of the painting, but this is to be avoided 
on the edges or in the background. 

Never make a drawing out-of-doors and color it from 
memory. The effects of light and shade upon the spot 
are invaluable, and cannot be produced with accuracy at 
a distance. It is bad practice even to touch up or deepen 
tones away from the object, or at another hour from the 
one originally selected. 

Let your first sketch be very simple in color. A mere 
wash will do at first, if it be distinct and clear. Make it 
accurate to start with ; avoid washing out. 

If your subject is a particularly good one, lay aside 
your first study, redraw and work up the details with 
more care. I have seen spots that would bear three or 
four distinct and separate studies made from them. You 
will not see this at first ; it may take a good deal of prac- 
tice to make you see it, but you may be sure the knowl- 
edge will grow. Strive for a greater degree of finish 
with each study. 

Make studies of skies— the effects of morning light, 
afternoon and evening light upon skies. Use plenty of 
water, and wash over broadly, with the drawing-board 
raised at an angle of forty-five degrees, so that the color 
will flow thinly. The secret of painting clouds and skies 
well is in using the color veiy liquid and thin. The 
forms of clouds should be drawn delicately ; in no case 
should the pencil-marks show through the color. If the 
tint upon the clouds is darker at the lower part, begin 
with a good deal of water, and but little color, at the top, 
adding more color as you proceed, and hastily bring your 
drawing to the horizontal, lest the color run too far. The 
colors used for skies and clouds are not great in variety, 
and with observation and practice can be very easily 
managed. They are cobalt, indigo, rose madder, light 
red, Indian red, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow, lake, 
sepia, lamp-black and ultramarine ash. 

The simplest bit of water to paint is one deep enough 
to take reflections from the banks. In the first place, 
wash over the whole surface of the water in your draw- 
ing with the tints you have used for the sky, and, when 
half-dry, draw the exact tints used on the banks or the 
foliage on the banks down into the half-wet color. Do 
not attempt much detail, except to preserve high lights 
where they are light, and darks where they are dark. Use 
the brush flat instead of on the point ; if the color is likely 
to run too far use a bit of blotting-paper to take up the 
color on the lower edge. 

A brook, with stones or rocks, is charming when well 
painted, but difficult for the beginner. A good bit of 
practice can be found in placing a small mirror on the 
table, and one large stone or more upon it. The reflec- 
tions in the mirror will be almost identical with those 
seen in the clear water of a brook. As the general tint 
of rocks and stones is gray, either warm or cold, you 
cannot do better than place upon your palette cobalt, 
light red, yellow or Roman ochre, indigo, rose madder, 
raw umber, Vandyck brown, and French blue. You will 
not need all of these ; if you have one of each blue, yellow, 
and red, you can manage very well. 

To attempt to paint trees in their exact shape is almost 
hopeless, for the wind keeps the branches and leaves 
in constant motion. The only thing we can do, then, is 
to give their character, or the general impression conveyed 
to the eye. Wash over the whole surface with the color 
of the highest light ; then, when nearly dry, the middle 
tones, and finally the darkest. Wait until this is quite 
dry before attempting the trunk or branches. Never 
paint the branches directly from the trunk through the 
tree ; nothing could be stiffer. Note particularly how 
often the branches disappear behind the leaves. For 
trees close at hand use Indian yellow, Antwerp blue, and 
burnt Sienna ; or gamboge, brown madder, and cobalt ; 
or Roman ochre, lake, and indigo ; or olive green and in- 
digo or burnt Sienna. For pine or fir-trees use Antwerp 
blue and Roman ochre. You will notice the yellows are 
gamboge, Indian yellow, Roman ochre, burnt Sienna. 
With each or all of these experiment with the blues and 
browns. Keep the colors as . transparent as possible ; 
avoid muddiness in the foliage as much as in the sky. 

For the general tone of the ground use yellow ochre 
and a little Vandyck brown, and perhaps a touch of co- 
balt or French blue. The ground is yellow it is true, but 
a cold yellow. The brown and blue can be intensified 
in shaded places. 



Raw umber by itself, or with cobalt, and burnt umber 
and sepia in thin wash are proper colors for stone build- 
ings. For wooden buildings yellow ochre and black, co- 
balt and light red, brown madder and- French blue, or 
sepia, thin washes in high lights, deepened in shadows. 
It has been recommended to beginners to copy oil paint- 
ings of landscape in water-colors. For myself, I cannot 
give this advice. The oil painting is, as a rule, in deep, 
solid colors, to reproduce which in aquarelle would ne- 
cessitate a heavy, crude production, without that great- 
est of charm for the water colorist — transparency. I 
would rather the colors were too faint than too heavy. 
But as with flowers, so with landscape, aim at depth of 
color at the first stroke, and avoid the wash, wash, wash, 
and the taking out with blotter, bread, or India-rubber, 
and it is safe to conclude that the transparency, crispness, 
and blended tones will, with repeated practice,be all that 
can be desired. L. Steele Kellogg. 

( To be continued?) 



ART NOTES AND HINTS. 



From Miss McLaughlin's " Painting in Oils " (R. Clarke & Co.). 



The more brilliant colors are seldom seen in nature, 
and then only in small quantities ; she husbands her re- 
sources of color only to introduce them with the most 
telling effect. The outside world is a harmony of blues, 
greens, browns, and grays, only occasionally showing the 
brighter colors in the gorgeous tints of the sunset or the 
dashes of brilliant color in flowers, or the bright plumage 
of birds. 

* 

There is an almost irresistible temptation for the be- 
ginner to go over the work in the attempt to improve it, 
but an indulgence in this habit will result disastrously on 
the brilliancy of the colors as well as upon the technique. 
If it will not come right it would be better to scrape the 
paint off and begin again than to risk sullying the colors 
by overworking. 

*** 

In cases when it is desirable to avoid brush-marks for 
the sake of brilliancy of effect, as in the representation 
of a white object illuminated by the sun, the palette-knife 
is a valuable implement. The strokes of the brush, even 
when not very obvious, still present a surface which 
catches the light in such a way as to lower the tone 
slightly, the projecting parts casting slight shadows. 
With the aid of the palette-knife, however, a touch may 
be made so smooth that it will perfectly reflect the light 
and produce an effect of as great brilliancy as it is possi- 
ble to give with paint. 

. * * 
* 

The palette-knife will, indeed, be found most valuable 
wherever it is possible to use it. With its use effects can 
be " produced which are unapproachable by any other 
means. In the representation of a clear sky, or one in 
which the clouds have no decided form — a hazy effect of 
cirrus clouds — in painting a road, or water, either smooth 
or ruffled by the wind, and in backgrounds, the palette- 
knife is most useful. 

* * 
* 

Do not lay a second touch without going back to your 
palette to replenish your brush with the color necessary 
for the next tone. Remember, also, that if you can repre- 
sent the subject with a few strokes, the result will be so 
much the better. 

* 

Cultivate a broad style by using a brush as large as 
can be conveniently adapted to the size of the painting, 
and endeavor to attain a firm and decided touch. The 
direction of the strokes of the brush should follow the 
form of the object represented. In painting flesh, for 
instance, the strokes should follow the rounded form of 
the muscles, or in drapery they should pass across the 
folds instead of lengthwise. This method of working 
adds vastly to the effect of roundness and solidity. 

* * 
* 

A MOST useful and simple palette for flesh tints will 

be found in the following colors : 

Zinc white, Yellow ochre, Burnt Sienna, 

Vermilion, Rose madder, Blue black. 

To which brown madder may be added for warm shadow 

tints in the lips, etc. Vermilion is a peculiarly heavy 

and opaque pigment, and is, in consequence, somewhat 

difficult to manage, yet it is the best available red for 

the purpose. Some artists like to use cadmium yellow 

in the shadows of flesh, and a bright yellow of that kind 



might be used, if desired, instead of yellow ochre. Au- 
reolin, from its more transparent quality, would furnish 
fine flesh tints, and with rose madder and white would 
give very delicate and durable hues. Cadmium red is 
also useful for this purpose. Each artist must discover 
for himself the scheme of color which he can handle 
best, but he will, I think, among the colors mentioned 
above, find all that will be necessary. If desired, raw 
umber could be used in making shadow tints instead of 
black. 



SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR PRELIMINARY PRACTICE FOR 
WINTER DAYS. 

Students take up the study of botany in winter 
that they may be prepareoMo analyze spring flowers. 
Upon^the same principle it is Veil to begin to study 
landscape^ in winter, else when the season comes for you 
to "go r/ight to nature," you may not know what to do 
when you get there. 

Many suppose that when work is confined to the 
house nothing can be done in the way of landscape ex- 
cept to copy. Not so ! When you cannot go to nature, 
nature must come to you. In instalments, of course, 
but in just proportion to your ability. If, at the outset, 
you had the valley of the Yosemite, or the peaks of the 
Andes before you, you would be bewildered and helpless. 

Whatever your dreams of future achievement may 
be, you should begin with the most realistic bits. Let 
us have something that you are likely to find in almost 
every landscape — vegetation and stones. To make 
ready for these procure a large, old-fashioned tea-tray 
and place it on something a little lower than a table, 
where a good strong side light will fall upon it, from the 
left, if practicable. Pour on its surface enough sand and 
gravel to spread out and form a good level bed. On this, 
a little beyond the centre of the tray, pile up some rough 
fragments of rock, as large as may be conveniently 
handled. Let the surfaces that light up well combine 
to give one strong mass of light, while the other sur- 
faces and the largest interstices form a broad mass of 
shadow. Place behind them one or more pots of grow- 
ing plants, anything green that will peep up in a natural 
way, and perhaps droop somewhat over the stones. A 
very pretty thing, and one easy to obtain, is that species 
of fern which holds its own all winter ; it is the/' Aspidi- 
um acrostichoides," commonly known as the Christmas 
fern. As we are accustomed to see this growing up by 
stones the combination may be made to appear perfectly 
genuine. The more depth of green you can get .the 
better ; and this may be increased still further by hav- 
ing a piece of olive cloth or unglazed cambric stretched 
behind it. 

Now you are ready for work, and I would advise the 
use of oil colors. Put a sheet of Academy board on 
your easel, which must be placed about as far from the 
study as the size of an ordinary room will allow. The 
study is probably more than large enough to cover the 
board ; and this is well, for you want it to appear like a 
bit of natural scenery without betraying its limited char- 
acter. Sketch all in broadly with a lead-pencil, being' 
sure to locate the central mass low enough on the board 
to make the bed of sand cover the foreground before the 
edge of the tray is suggested. Let the green mass ex- 
tend itself as it will to the top of the board. When you 
are ready for colors, take for the shadowy depths of the 
green plenty of raw umber, with some Vandyck brown 
and ivory black in the darkest places. If the olive 
screen is noticeable use yellow ochre and blue black for 
the local color. Lay in the entire green mass with a 
warm brownish tint ; raw umber is sure, to be service- 
able for this purpose, and sometimes even warmer, deep- 
er browns may be added. All masses of green must be 
painted in this way, securing the shade within first. It 
is only on projections that actual green shows itself. To 
make these stand out — extend themselves— give them 
more or less brightness according to the amount of 
light they catch. It is easy enough to make lateral pro- 
jections, but those that come forward directly toward 
you, foreshortened as they must be, those are the ones 
that require skill. If you have kept your greens in re- 
serve for them, a few of the right kind of touches will 
bring them out. In making pencil drawings of differ- 
ent kinds of plants or foliage you know how you have 
to study the character of your touch. In using paint 
this is quite as important. To get an idea of what you 
want to make your brush do lean back, and regard your 
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model with partially closed eyes, so that you lose sight 
of all minutiae ; note the forms that the green projections 
assume, and try to imitate them on your palette before 
you venture on the shadowy relief that you have pre- 
pared ; for if you should, by experimenting, cover too 
much of it, then you have nothing but flatness, and your 
only remedy is to wipe out the green and begin over 
again. As to the kind of green used all the prepared 
chromes are very blue and crude; raw Sienna gives 
them warmth and transparency, and yellow lights them 
up. Zinc yellow produces beautiful bright lights ; king's 
yellow and chromes are also desirable. Indian yellow 
is the richest and warmest of all the yellows, and may 
be used with the prepared greens or with the blues ; with 
Antwerp blue it produces a very deep, brilliant green. 
If you use Prussian blue let it be in very small quanti- 
ties. Zinober green is usually yellow enough to be used 
without much modification ; the German gold zinober 
is most desirable. For the cool half tints use terre 
verte and madder lake, adding Naples yellow and white 
for the lightest tints required. Use umbers for stems, 
with white and Naples yellow for ordinary lights. Of 
course you may have russet or reddish stems that need 
Siennas, lakes, or cadmium. 

Preserve the roundness of stems by keeping the 
strongest light and the darkest shade a little inside 
of the outlines, which should be cool and broken, 
blending with the atmosphere. Do not work anything 
up minutely ; when you have succeeded in getting a 
strong general effect that does full justice to both light 
and shadow, without compromising either, you may go 
to the stones. If you learn to paint stones that look like 
stones you may be well pleased. There are people who 
go on all their lives painting feather-beds and roll pud- 
dings when' they think they are painting rocks and 
stones. If your specimens are gray or brownish use 
umbers and black for the shades ; Naples yellow, black 
and white, for the lights, with terre verte and cobalt for 
the half tints. The deepest interstices need Vandyck 
brown and black. If you have rough angles to deal 
with lay the colors on with a palette-knife, passing it, 
suitably charged, in whatever direction the surfaces tend. 
Keep a paint rag ready to wipe the knife whenever 
you want a decidedly different tint, and when a happy 
stroke or turn gives the true character of the stone, even 
if it is not a fac-simile of that particular portion, as long 
as it is consistent with the general distribution of light 
and shade, let it alone. You can over-manipulate with 
a knife as well as with a brush. The advantage of using 
a knife is, that it will, if handled dexterously, produce 
peculiar stone-like surfaces quite unattainable with a 
brush. For round, smooth stones a brush may be pref- 
erable ; but when you find that a knife gives the better 
texture use it, whether on stones or anything else. 
Sometimes, after massing with a knife, high lights may 
be touched effectively with a brush. The sand and 
gravel may be painted with a large, flat bristle brush, or 
with a knife ; the latter would be preferable if you were 
experienced in using it. If a warm tone is called for 
here use Caledonian brown with a little black in cast 
shadows, and Naples yellow and white for lights ; then 
terre verte and madder lake for half tints. If the tone 
is cold let the black and white predominate, and add 
cobalt. 

Leave everything broad and bold ; it is not for 
close scrutiny. Now you have your picture ! Stand 
well back and compare it with the real objects — if its 
general character is the same you are to be congratu- 
lated. 

For another study imbed in the sand a good-sized 
piece of looking-glass, and cover the edges cleverly with 
irregular scatterings of sand and an occasional dry, 
broken twig. Now you have a pool in which the stones 
and the green above may be reflected if rearranged with 
that view. Use the same colors for reflections that you 
do for the objects ; then with a broad bristle brush, con- 
taining a little light neutral tint, go over it with a few 
gentle horizontal strokes to give a transparent, glassy 
surface. 

A great deal of excellent practice may be obtained 
from these simple objects, and it can be applied directly 
to foregrounds and near-by bits when the time comes 
for outdoor sketching. Indeed, if you have fully mas- 
tered these things, you will feel quite at home with much 
that you will meet with in studying landscape. 

In many places one may sketch from a window. 
Trees in winter afford fine practice in drawing. Never 
can their branches be traced out so well. Then there 
may be some quaint old roofs and gables. If you can- 



not get a suitable foreground— and you are not very likely 
to when looking from a window — throw across a large 
spray or vine, or a flowering branch, if you can get it. 
Perhaps it is a snow scene that presents itself ; and very 
commonplace objects look picturesque when half-snowed 
under. For studies of this kind water-colors are much 
more appropriate than oils. If you attempt to paint 
snow leave very little pure white ; you want all the 
pearly tints and plenty of shadow. Of course the sky is 
likely to be gray rather than blue. The Art Amateur of 
December, 1886, has an article entitled " 'Wet' Water- 
Color Painting," which contains suggestions directly 
applicable to this kind of work. 

There is fair opportunity for practice even in mid- 
winter, and in a future issue we will discuss sketching 
from nature in a less limited field. 

H. Chadeayne. 



TAPESTRY DYE PAINTING. 



V.— THE DECORATION OF SILK, VELVET, MOLESKIN 
AND BOLTING-CLOTH. 

In this supplemental chapter to the preceding arti- 
cles on Tapestry Painting proper, I purpose treating of 
the application of the dyes* used in the art to the decora- 
tion of silk, satin, velvet and other textile fabrics. The 
covering of large surfaces has been fully discussed ; but 
there are many persons who, from want of time or in- 
clination, will not undertake anything very elaborate, and 
there are others whose knowledge of drawing and paint- 
ing is so slight that they do not feel competent to ven- 
ture on anything beyond decorative trifles. It is possible - 
to produce the most beautiful and lasting effects, elabo- 
rated to any extent, on a variety of materials other than 
the canvas specially prepared for painting with dyes. A 
special silk canvas is made in France and obtainable 
here, but one great objection to it is that it is of a deep 
ecru shade, upon which one cannot portray flowers of 
delicate coloring ; besides, it is so heavy that it is scarcely 
suitable for anything but draperies, such as portieres, 
curtains, or lambrequins. White faille of a rich quality 
is most desirable if a white ground be desired, and upon 
this the colors can be fixed by steaming, as upon wool 
canvas ; but the material must first be prepared by 
means of a special medium made for the purpose, which 
is brushed over the surface, and is allowed to dry thor- 
oughly before commencing to paint it. The colors are 
thus prevented from spreading. The surface being pre- 
pared, one proceeds to work in the usual manner, using 
with the colors the ordinary medium, and painting with 
the hog-hair brushes, according to the instructions given 
in the previous articles ; only it will not be found neces- 
sary to use quite so much force. The silk must, of 
course, be fastened on to a stretcher, and care must be 
taken to keep it perfectly even. The design can be 
pounced on, as before directed, or traced by means of 
transfer paper ; or if preferred, it can be drawn freehand 
with a very finely pointed piece of red chalk. Avoid 
the use of black chalk, unless you can be sure of very 
accurate and delicate drawing ; in any case, the lines 
must be very light and fine. These remarks apply 
equally to painting on satin. I would advise the use of 
satin of good quality only, and if it be desired to fix the 
painting, there must not be a mixture of cotton with it. 
In many cases there is no need to trouble about fixing ; 
but if there is any chance of a necessity for cleaning, it is 
obviously advisable, as in £he case of dinner-table deco- 
rations, for instance. A long table scarf, such as those 
so much used in England just now, measuring almost the 
entire length of the table, with doyleys to match, painted 
on white or a delicate pale shade of silk or satin, with a 
running floral design and decoration of birds or butter- 
flies, is exquisite. These scarfs may be treated in va^- 
rious ways. If colored, they are very effective painted in 
only one contrasting shade, but if white there is no limit 
to individual taste as to colors and flowers in endless 
variety. Wall banners look very well on these fabrics, 
and although I have hitherto only mentioned flowers, I 
need hardly say that it is just as easy to paint figures on 
silk or satin. 

Silk, velvet and moleskin are delightful materials to 
paint on, and the effect is rich in the extreme on either 
material. No previous preparation is needed, as with 
ordinary care the colors will not run on them, and the 
application of the medium necessary for silk or satin 
would render the surface harsh.. Moleskin painted with 
Tapestry dyes makes very beautiful covers for small 
tables; it is also suitable for sofa-cushions, mouchoir 



cases and various similar objects. This kind of paint- 
ing is recommended for dress panels, either in silk or 
velvet. It would not take long for a young lady to paint 
a satin panel for a ball dress, but to buy such a thing 
would be very expensive. As I have before remarked, in 
painting on these fabrics just the same method is used as 
for canvas. The material must in all cases be stretched 
and the design clearly marked out before the painting is 
begun. Pouncing is the only satisfactory way of trans- 
ferring the design to velvet or moleskin. If the velvet 
be of rather a full shade, then it is well to use a pounce 
bag filled with fine white ashes instead of a mixture of 
burnt Sienna and charcoal, as already recommended. 
On no account attempt to erase anything on any of 
these materials. If, unhappily, you lose the high lights, 
the only thing left to be done is to use a little white oil 
paint, thinned with turpentine ; but this is very repre- 
hensible, in my opinion, and should only be resorted to 
in extreme cases, when there is absolutely nothing else to 
be done. 

Let me now point out the proper method for dealing 
with very thin silk, such as the Chinese silk so much 
used for easel scarfs and small tidies. First trace the 
design carefully ; if the silk is sufficiently thin you will 
be able to see a clearly marked design through it, and 
you can draw it out with a piece of pipeclay. Next lay 
a very thick piece of blotting-paper flat on the table ; over 
this pin out the silk on which the design has already been 
drawn, then take some medium and dilute it a good deal 
more than for painting on canvas. Mix your colors in 
the usual way, and prepare all the tints you will require 
before beginning to paint. You will need for this work 
sable brushes not too large. Have handy plenty of clean 
water for rinsing them in. The great difficulty here is 
the tendency of the colors to spread ; but you cannot use 
the medium recommended for thick silk or satin, because 
it would stiffen the thin silk too much. The chief beauty 
of thin silk consists in its extreme softness. Do not fill 
your brush too full, and never run it quite up to the out- 
line ; always as you approach the edges press them down 
quickly with your thumb, so that the blotting-paper 
beneath takes up the superfluous liquid ; blend the tints 
one into the other while wet, but use them separately. 
For instance, suppose you are painting a Virginia creep- 
er (this tells well on a yellowish-green ground), first put 
in the light tints, then bring them down to the rich reds 
and browns these leaves assume in the fall. This kind 
of painting so treated is very quickly done ; often most 
unexpected and apparently mysterious shading is gained 
with scarcely any effort on your own part, and the exer- 
cise of a little care and common-sense is all that is need- 
ed. If painting on bolting-cloth, the blotting-paper 
should also be placed under it, though on this material 
the color does not spread so readily. For sharp mark- 
ings, or veining of leaves take a fine pointed brush and 
put them in when the first painting is dry. With regard 
to studies there need be no difficulty ; the back numbers 
of The Art Amateur contain an endless variety of designs 
that can be adapted to almost any purpose. For tidies 
and easel scarfs, some of those given in outline of a 
semi-conventional type would come in nicely ; it will not 
be found a difficult matter to shade them sufficiently for 
a good effect. For banners, sofa-cushions, and the count- 
less variety of fancy articles that ladies delight in decorat- 
ing, the realistic groups of flowers, such, for instance, as 
those drawn so truthfully by Victor Dangon, will be found 
both useful and suitable, and the schemes of color given 
with them will be a help to those who do not feel sure of 
their coloring. I have noticed also that for tapestry 
borders some of the designs given for wood carving could 
be used with advantage, and the fact of their being 
shaded is certainly an additional advantage. In conclu- 
sion, I would say to my readers, by no means limit your- 
selves to just the textures named in this article, but ex- 
periment for yourselves on anything that strikes your 
fancy. In most instances I am sure you will find paint- 
ing with dyes for any kind of decoration decidedly pref- 
erable to either oils or water-colors. 

Emma Haywood. 



The following pigments are dangerous to health 



Orpiment (arsenic sulphide). 

Realgar. 

Mercury biniodide. 

Turbith mineral. 

Lead arsenite. 

Lead oxychloride. 

Lead sulphate. 

Cobalt arseniate. 

Verdigris (copper acetate). 

White lead. 



Massicot 

Litharge. 

Minium. 

Naples yellow (lead antimo- 
niate). 

Scheele's green (copper arse- 
niate). 

Prussian blue. 

Prussian green. 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGNING. 



III. 



-PICTURE-FRAMES. 



The making and decoration of picture-frames has always been an important feature 
of the work of the students of our Art Academy. A frame is a decorated border for 
a painting, engraving or photograph, but it may be, and often is, made a great deal 
more than a mere border. When the picture is of special interest and value, when, 
for example, it is a representation of some venerated person or loved friend, the frame 
may be elaborated into a shrine, and decorated to the full extent of our skill and 
means. A frame thus decorated becomes an expression of our loving admiration for 
one we delight to honor. 

The conventional " gold frame " is often quite unsuited for colored pictures. Many 
a fairly executed sketch in oil or water-color is spoiled by the proximity of a broad 
expanse of yellow. The taste for this gaudy style of frame is fast yielding to a liking 
for soberer bronze, and imitation of wood-carving. A moulded design, mainly of glue 
and whiting, is colored to resemble oak, black walnut, or cherry, and the composition 
being set into a moulding of genuine wood and polished, is sold to the unsophisticated 
for hand-carving. But counterfeits of this sort are tolerated only by those who cannot 
obtain the best. Indeed, the only proper thing to border a cherished view, or a 
countenance we delight to look upon, is a hard-wood frame decorated with carving 
proportioned to its size and to the nature of the subject it is intended to surround. 

The make of the frame as to width, material and treatment, should, of course, be in 
accord with the subject framed. Etchings, engravings and water-colors, as a rule, do 
not admit of heavy frames. Photographs and crayon portraits, showing heavy masses 
of shade, allow of heavier and more elaborated borders. Oil paintings, when of interest 
and value, may be properly framed, or, say enshrined, in richly decorated frames. 

Our illustrations give suggestions for the construction of frames, some of which add 
stateliness and importance to the picture they surround. A picture-frame should be 
considered and treated as a border to a decorated panel; the picture is the panel ; 
it demands a frame, consisting of styles, and a top and bottom rail secured by mortise 
and tenon. The styles in a large picture-frame become pilasters ; the bottom rail may 
have a narrow supporting shelf ; the upper rail may be elaborated into a pediment, a 
cornice or a canopy. Frames with mitred corners are to be avoided. They cannot be 
made strong. The least shrinking of the wood shows an ugly gap. It is bad con- 
struction, and cannot be satisfactorily decorated. 

The simplest kind of frame (shown on page 95) is made of a single piece of wood. 
The opening is 6 by j\ inches, the width of frame 2f inches, well adapted for the 
framing of cabinet photographs. Such frames, made of one-inch black walnut or 
cherry wood, slightly darkened by stain and hard-finished with shellac, can be made 
very attractive by natural designs of shaded surface or incised carving. When made 
of oak they are more suitable for decoration, and much more effective as a background, 
if they are slightly stained with asphaltum varnish diluted with turpentine, then 
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polished. It is then " antique oak ;" but care must be 
taken not to overdo the staining. Incised carving on 
frames finished in this style is quite effective, considering 
the little labor expended. 

The most appropriate decoration of a frame cannot 
be decided apart from its size, nature of finish, and con- 
struction. When a frame is made of a single piece of 
wood, the grain running in but one direction, a simple 
and effective treatment would consist of a divided spray, 
or two sprays commencing at the bottom, a little to left 
of the centre, and running up a little beyond a line made 
from the top of the opening. Another spray might par- 
tially fill the right-hand lower portion of the frame, then 
allowing a stem to cut across the angle of the opening 
and run up on the right of the frame,. but not so high as 
the design on the left-hand side. The upper portion of 
the frame might contain two or three butterflies. Wild 
rose ; Virginia creeper, with berries ; hop, with its fruit ; 
English ivy, with berries ; hawthorn, with its berries, or 
likes tudies, if correctly drawn, would make pretty and 
appropriate designs. 

Another, and perhaps a more artistic style of design 
for a frame of this kind, would result by taking any of 
these plant-forms and commencing at the top, & little to 
one side, make the design of drooping branches, stop- 
ping at different points on the sides, and allowing the 
bottom portion of the frame to be used for a monogram 
or a name, or, if these were not required, filling the space 
with a band of rich conventional work. 

When frames show styles, and a distinctive top and 
bottom rail, the design must recognize these constructive 
features. The larger of the two given together herewith 
demands a separate design for the sides, top and bottom. 
It would, of course, be allowable to make a design of one 
plant-form for the entire frame, though, as a rule, frames 
mortised at the angles are more effectively decorated by 
employing suitable variety for the separate portions. Many 
attractive frames have been carved where rosettes only 
have been used on the sides. These may 
be round or square, a space of less than 
a quarter of an inch being left between 
the rosettes. In some cases the design 
has consisted of overlapping rosettes. 
This style of decoration can be made 
effective only by having a raised band, 
left by the cabinet-maker, the width of 
the intended rosette. The rosette is 
lowered to the rebated face, say three 
eighths of an inch ; then in marking off 
and stamping the background, the un- 
stamped edge or margin should be made 
somewhat wider than the original rebate, 
so that the rosettes may seem to over- 
hang the margin. 

A more ambitious design for the styles 
would be to select some aspiring plant- 
form, with blossoms and berries, lowering 
a quarter to three eighths of an inch. 
An added effect is produced by allowing 
the design to occasionally run over the 
margin, in which case it is necessary to 
lower the margin one half of the depth 
of the remainder of the design, so that 
the leaves or blossoms may, in places, 
appear to creep beyond the bounds of 
the allotted space appropriated to the 
design. A design thus placed upon the 
styles of a frame may start from the 
bottom ; or space may be left for an in- 
cised rosette opposite the lower rail, the 
design for the style starting just above 
it. Sometimes, on frames of this kind, 
raised corners are glued on to allow of 
being carved into relief rosettes. 

It will be seen that a design thus carved 
on a style of a frame becomes a narrow 
sunk panel. The top of this panel if left 
square presents a clumsy look as com- 
pared with an arch made of straight 
or curved lines, and springing from a 
short horizontal line made at a right 
angle to the margin of the design. When 
a natural design is used for the sides, 
rosettes, single and separate, or over- 
lapping each other, or some other con- 
ventional design, may be appropriately used for the 
lower rail. The upper portion of a frame admits of 
more striking treatment than any other part. 

Benn Pitman. 



The deep blue of distant water seen on a clear day 
may be represented with ultramarine, viridian and burnt 
Sienna, with a little white. For the middle distance the 
same colors can be used, allowing the green to predom- 
inate. The red tint of the sea, which sometimes comes 
from the presence of sea-weed, can be given by the use of 
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TALKS ABOUT FIRING. 




brown madder. For the waves of the sea near the shore 
the greens are quite pronounced and sometimes very 
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brilliant. Aureolin might come in play here. Brown 
madder will also be necessary in some shadows and re- 
flections. The sand of the shore may be painted with 
white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna and a little blue black. 



III. 

" When I was in New York last I saw some beautiful 
tiles made by Charles Volkmar, and I have seen vases 
by John Bennett — faience, I believe they call them. The 
glaze on the wares of both of these makers was simply 
wonderful. Do they use kilns fired in the same way as 
those you have described ?" 

" No. The process of firing fa'fence differs in several 
important points from china-firing. Volkmar's ware is 
made of a kind of fire-clay prepared by himself. The 
painting and one firing are done before the glaze is ap- 
plied. Bennett's ware is imported, but it is also painted 
before it is glazed. Both require two firings to com- 
plete them." 

" How does the firing differ from that of china?" 
" The heat must be much greater and much longer. 
The kiln is made of fire-brick about three feet thick, a 
space built out about half way up. This space, extend- 
ing under the bottom also, contains the fire. The heat 
ascends through holes in the sides and fills the kiln, and 
passes out through an aperture in the floor, and so 
reaches the chimney built outside, which is about twenty- 
five feet high. The pieces are placed in saggers, as they 
are called, which are fire-clay boxes, with covers of the 
same material ; or, rather, the bottom of one lot serves as 
as the cover of the one below. In this way they are 
stacked in the kiln, with a space of about three inches 
between each stack for the fire to pass through. These 
are used in all potteries, and the crack made by the cover 
is smeared over tightly with fire-clay. " 

" To prevent the smoke or gas from penetrating ?" 
" Yes. Either would ruin the painting. When the 
kiln is filled with the saggers, the door 
is bricked up tightly with the excep- 
tion of one small aperture, through 
which an iron tube is thrust, on the 
end of which is fastened a small piece 
of the ware under process of firing." 

" I see. That is the same thing as 
looking in at the china ?" 

"The same; only, of course, tl^e 
test rod is drawn out and the small 
ware on -the end examined, and re- 
turned if necessary." 

" This is quite different. Does the 
firing take the same length of time ?" 

" It takes three days and three nights 
to do the first firing — I mean of the 
biscuit and color — and toward the 
finishing one must make an examina- 
tion at least every two hours. The 
second or glaze firing can be done in 
about half the time." 

" You used the word ' biscuit/ What 
does that mean ?" 

. " I should have told you. Any kind 
of ceramic ware, before it has been 
glazed, is called ' biscuit.' " 

" I am glad to know what you have 
told me about firing faience ; but what 
I am particularly interested in is firing 
my own china. So let us go back to 
china, if you please. I would like to 
know how to overcome all the difficul- 
ties and to remedy all the failures that 
I am sure must continually be occur- 
ring?" 

" I can tell you much on some of 

^ these points, no doubt ; but there are 

some difficulties which have baffled the 
ingenuity and skill of ages. 

" In the first place, the painting on 
the china must be nearly if not quite 
perfect. I do not mean by that artis- 
tically perfect ; but the colors must be 
properly ground, properly mixed, prop- 
erly combined, properly laid on. There 
are plain and comprehensive rules for 
all this, and you may rest assured that 
the very best of firing will never be a success unless they 
are followed to the letter. 

" In the next place, after the painting is done, and 
perfectly dried, the china should be carefully cleaned 



